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personnel, and to organize a pursuing force complete
with field transport. The defenders had not done so,
and the Turkish Army profited by their neglect.

On the 5th February, air reports disclosed the
melancholy news that the Turkish Expeditionary
Corps was well on their way back to Bir Saba. Thus
ingloriously ended the projected invasion of Egypt.
Djemal Pasha had won neither strategical nor tactical
success. The British line was intact: the Canal had
suffered no damage : and the Egyptian population
were unmoved. The campaign had merely demon-
strated once more that an army can cross the Sinai
desert without difficulty. So little effect had the
attack produced that navigation through the Canal
was interrupted only for a brief period. On the
afternoon of the 5th ships were making the passage
as in peace time. It is strange that the Turkish
commander, at the last moment, was not persuaded
to sacrifice his dream of conquering Egypt in favour
of a more modest ambition. To block the Suez
Canal may have been within the powers of his force;
to enter Cairo was quite beyond them. A leader less
vain and impetuous than Djemal would have appre-
ciated his limitations, when, following many weeks of
strenuous exertion, he could collect at the advanced
base no more than 20,000 rifles. No doubt he trusted
also to other weapons: surprise, and some assistance
from Egyptians. But no prudent commander would
have placed much reliance upon such adventitious
factors, and Djemal was ill advised to do so.

But there is some reason to believe that Djemal had
received encouragement from Berlin. While military
opinion had declared against the adventure, and
General Liman von Sanders in Constantinople had
made no secret of his belief that an advance upon
Egypt with inadequate forces was courting disaster,
other German influences had been at work. There